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HIS LIFE AND WOBKS. 



BY M. DE THEMINES. 

Translated for the Art Joobnal from the French, 

BY MABGABET CECILIA CLEVELAND. 



V. 

In the autumn of the year 1818 Donizetti 
gave, at the Theatre of San Luca (Venice,) 
his first representation of Enrico di Borgagna, 
a comic opera. He was honored by the best 
interpreters, Catalani standing at the head. 
The other artists were Mme. Eckerlin,, Fas- 
coni, Vivai, Fioravanti, and Spech. Success 
crowned these first representations — and 
what is more, the musician was engaged to 
write a new work. 

He then produced, at the Theatre San 
Samuele, (Venice,) and this time during the 
carnival season, il Falegname de Livonia. 
This second attempt was not as fortunate as 
the first.' After that he went to Mantua, to 
be present at the representation of the Nbzze 
in Villa, which met with no success. 

The issue of this opera did not discourage 
the young composer, but caused profound 
reflection. It made him understand that to 
succeed, a certain mode of style, which held 
a middle rank between the laissez-alla- and 
facility, would not suffice ; that he must find 



something better. He then thought seriously 
of writing a true opera for one of the thea- 
tres of Rome. It was thus that he composed, 
for the Argentina, La Zort title de Qranata. 
This opera was sung. by the celebrated Mom- 
belli, and the no less celebrated tenor Don- 
zelli, at that time a tenor swio, who in our 
days would have made an excellent baritone; 
but at that time (1821) baritones were like 
the nerves of aged women ; they had not 
yet been invented ; there were only tettort 
serii and hysterics. 

The Zorttide de Grauuht obtained a great 
success ; but it was not of long duration, 
and for this reason : Young Goetano had at 
this time two, great pre-occupations which 
kept him from giving himself body and soul j 
to his art : it was the future and love. 

The future came first. An Austrian sub- 
ject, he could not escape the military law; 
conscription would sooner or later have re- 
claimed hini. At the same time he would 
sooner have dashed his head against the wall 
than to have served, himself an Italian, in the 
ranks of the oppressors of his co\intry. He 
trembled with rage and horror at the' mere 
thought of it. 

Then came love. He was smitten with the 
beautiful and charming VirginiaVasselli.who 
became later Mme. Donizetti. Vasselli was 
one of the most distinguished lawyers of 
Rome. The young Virginia sang charming- 
ly, and above all with soul ; she was gracious 
and affable, enthusiastic for all that was great 
and beautiful. Donizetti loved her to ado- 
ration ; but he dared not ask her hand of 
her father, for he had no hope, and was not 
of the kind of whom our mothers-in-law 
speak when enumerating the advantages of a 
son-in-law. One moment he was on the 
point of regretting that he had not followed 
the wish of his father, and chosen the bar ; 
but it was too late to draw back. However 
it might be, he could not present himself be- 
fore the lawyer Vasselli and. say to him:— "I 
am only a musician. ' I may even to-inorrow 
be taken by the conscription and be obliged 
to serve in Austria. Will you honor me with 
the hand of your daughter ?" 



It was under the influence of these two re- 
flections — that of conscription and that of 
love for his cherished Virginia — that he com- 
posed the Zoraide de Qranata. But there 
was a providence for the lovers, and this pro- 
vidence was the public. They applauded 
with one accord Donizetti's new opera. The 
Ambassador of Austria assisted at the repre- ■ 
sentation. He inquired the name of the 
young composer. The following morning, 
when urged by his friends, Donizetti called 
upon the Ambassador. He found him very 
much disposed in his favor. It is true, that 
Simon Mayr, without saying anything to his 
favorite pupil, had taken that measure in ad- 
vance, of asking for the exemption of young 
Donizetti, and that he had left, if not with 
formal promises, at least with the best ex- 
pectations. To be brief, the minister pro- 
mised to write to Vienna. There must, how- 
ever, of necessity, be some pretext. Wo 
shall astonish our readers very much in add- 
ing that this pretext was not, as would be 
imagined, the great sucoess of the musician, 
or the fear of depriving Italy of a talented 
composer ; no, it was a slight imperfection 
that Donizetti had in his neck ! 

Thus he was exempted. He then had 
more courage to take the step the result of 
which would render him forever happy or 
miserable. He asked the hand of Virginia. 
He was indeed aided by circumstances. He 
had seized the right moment ; sooner he 
would have inevitably failed; later the en- 
thusiasm excited by his Zoraide had abated. 
The lawyer Vasselli did what all fathers do at 
the last aci of a comedy; he gave his daugh- 
ter to Donizetti, without forgetting to add 
the famous and traditional: " May you make 
her happy!" 

Donizetti was in a state of bliss. All of his 
■ dreams were realized at the same time : he loved 
art, he succeeded at the theatre; he loved liber- 
ty,he was exempted from the Austrian service ; 
he loved an angel of beauty and goodness, 
that angel folded its wings and became his 
companion on earth. Decidedly Providence 
favored him. 
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His 2jSfaide was the first step towards glo- 
ry, the first blossom of that artistic crown 
which later encircled his brow and enriched 
itself with so many other precious jewels. 

The success of this work made a great stir 
among the directors and impresarios, who 
prophesied in this rising star a source of suc- 
cess and of fortune, and they vied with one 
another in engaging Donizetti to write for 
their stages. 

Donizetti left Koine and directed his steps 
towards Naples, where he was to give the 
Zingari, one of his most successful comic 
operas. 

« Here commenced that long and brilliant 
odyssey through the capitals of Europe, an 
odyssey whose starting point was from Ven- 
ice or Borne, and which terminated at Paris 
— or rather at Bergamo, for Bergamo was the 
place of his birth and death! 

Between Enrico di Borgagna, one of his 
earliest works, and Galerina Cormaro, which 
very nearly followed Don Sebastian, the first 
written in 1818, the last in 1843, there was an 
interval of twenty-five years, hardly more 
than suffices for a boy to become aman. Du- 
ring this quarter of a century, Donizetti gave 
to the theatre sixty-three operas, without 
counting two unpublished ones, Gabriella di 
Vergy and the Due d'Alba, and one posthu- 
mous comic opera, Rita, ou Deux Homines el 
Une Femme, given atthe Salle Favarlinl860. 
Sixty-six operas in twenty-five years! 

And when one reflects that, among these, 
scores are counted those bearing the titles of 
Anna Bolena, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lam- 
iliermoor, VElisire d' Amove, la Favorita, la 
. Fille du Regiment, Poliuto, Linda di Ghamou- 
ny and Don Pasquale! > 

[to be. continued.] 

CORREGGIO. 



A TALE TBANSLATED PROM THE OEKMAN. 



BY MBS. E. F. EliLET. 



"Enough for to-day!" said the excellent 
Master Antonio Allegri da Correggio, as he 
laid aside his pallet and pencil, and stepping 
back from the easel, with folded arms con- 
templated the finished picture, full of im- 
mortal beauty. 

"My. day's work is successful," continued 
he, after a pause, a gentle smile playing about 
his lips ; "and I rejoice, therefore, though 
well I deemed nothiughenceforth could give 
me joy, since merciless death has torn from 
my arms a tender wife, and robbed my boy 
of his mother. Ah ! it was otherwise, my 
Giovannr, when thou stoodst at my side ! 
leaning on my breast, with sparkling look 
when thou didst survey my day's labor, and 
explain to our curious infant the meaning of 
those growing forms. Those were happy 
hours for Correggio ! 

"It is spring! like the glance of love 
through the heart of youth, streams through 
earth the balm-fraught breath of Heaven, 
waking the slumbering germs that luxuriantly 
unfold to the light. Life is everywhere — 
in the starting bud, the swelling turf, the 
rippling streams, the flowers that smile up 
towards the deep blue of heaven ; joy is 
everywhere : uttered by all things — from the 
light whisper that thrills the trembling flowers 
to the cleur full song of the nscendiug lark ! 
all seems to ask, 'Is there a sorrow on earth?' 
Giovanna ! I will go and visit her grave !" 

So saying, Antonio threw a mantle over 
his shoulders, took his hat, and left his plea- 



sant dwelling, to seek the churchyard, where, 
a few months before, Ids wife had been laid 
beneath the cold sod. 

He hod scarcely gone half way, when he 
heard the tramp of a horse behind him, and 
was soon accosted by a stately cavalier, 
young, richly dressed, and altogether of a 
gay exterior. 

"Ho — good friend !" cried he; " can you 
tell me where I shall 13 nd the dwelling of the 
famous pointer, Antonio Allegri ?" But 
without waiting for a reply, as Antonio look- 
ed up in his face he sprang from his horse, 
exclaiming "By Saint Jerome! I have hit 
upon you, mine excellent master ! now that 
pleases me, and doubly to see you looking so 
well ! It was rumored in Parma, that you 
were but indifferently in health ! Ay, you 
look strong and fresh ; and if a little pale and 
downcast from recent grief — well, we will 
not speak of it !" He shook the painter's 
hand cordially ; Correggio warmly returned 
the greeting, and asked, 
• "What brings you, my worthy signor, to 
our humble abode ?" 

" What ? Even a message to you, Master 
Antonio ! Our most gracious Duke sends 
you his greeting, and in all courtesy, re- 
minds you of the two pictures you promised 
to paint him, which he, as you know, pur- 
poses to send, as a gift, to His Imperial Ma- 
jesty." 

"Believe me, Signor Morchese," replied 
Correggio—" I know how to appreciate the 
high honor your gracious Duke designs me ; 
but much I fear me, my present obility 
reaches not to objects so magnificent ! I 
have lost much, very much ; and all around 
reminds me what I have lost !" 

'" Is it so ?" answered the Marehese Rossi; 
"on that very account, 'the Duke thinks it 
would be well, if you, my good master, woidd 
come, for a time, to us at Mantua. There 
you could complete your task, and recover 
the elastic spirits.once so peculiarly yours — " 

"And my boy — "interrupted the painter. 

"Take him along with you! That, of 
course ! The little fellow is a perfect Cupid, 
and can serve you as a model when you paint 
the deities of love. Come, then, Master 
Antonio ! take no time for hesitation, but 
corne with me !" 

" Shall I forsake her grave so soon ?" 

" It is not forever, my friend ! When you 
are calm once more — when the first deep 
sorrow is softened into tender remembrance, 
then you may return. Now you owe it to 
the world— to your boy, to leave this place ; 
so no delay. My servants with horses and 
carriages for all your luggage, ore just be- 
hind me — the Duke anxiously expects you ! 
I dare not speak of our fair women, though 
I should gain thereby thanks at their hands ; 
but this I cannot conceal — that far more than 
one lovely divinity remembers with fondness, 
the handsome and renowned Antonio Allegri 
da Correggio 1" ■-..._ 

The color mounted into Correggio 's cheek 
as he exclaimed, " I pray yor, Signor Mar- 
ehese ! speak not of those days ! Bitterly I 
repent, when I think how often vanity and 
frivolity caused me to forget my faith to my 
true and virtuous wife. She never knew my 
faults when she lived, but yielded me bound- 
less confidence. Now- 1 am self-confident, 
self-humiliated ! She knows all now ! can 
she forgive me ?" 

" Without doubt, my good master!" an- 
swered the Marehese, consolingly. "In 
heart, you ever loved her only ; and all else 
that might be amiss, must be charged to the 



frailty of man's nature, which claims a double 
tribute" from the susceptible artist. Your 
spouse would have forgiven you in life ; how 
much more now when, a blessed spirit, she 
soars above earthly feelings ! So blame not 
yourself, that you proved not a lump of ice 
against the rays from the-sunlike eyes of our 
Lombard fair ones ! Yet, if it press on your 
mind too heavily — why, e'en confess to some 
pious father, receive absolution, and paint a 
picture for the altar; so will you have atoned 
un hundred fold for your transgressions, and 
can live in peace of conscience as before ! 
But come now, Master Antonio — go with me • 
to Mantua !" 

Correggio stood a moment, lost in thought, 
then seizing the Marchese's hand, he said, 
" Be it so, Signor ! I follow you and will do 
my best to show myself worthy of his High- 
ness' favor ! Yet only on one condition can 
I leave Correggio — that I may be at liberty 
to live at Mantua in the manner most con- 
ducive to my peace of mind, and suited to 
my work." 

"Granted, Master Antonio ; and you shall 
choose your dwelling where it pleases you, 
in the Ducal castle, or in a cloister, as you 
had it in Parma, when you painted the beau- 
tiful cupola for St. John's." 

It was arranged that their departure shoidd 
take place on the following morning, and 
the Marehese hastened back to the inn, where 
his servants awaited him. Meanwhile, in 
deep emotion Correggio pursued his way to 
the churchyard, where he found his little 
son and the nurse, at the grave of his wife. 
Giovanni bounded to meet him with a joyous 
smile, and offered him the flowers he had 
been gathering. 

Early the next morning, Antonio and the 
Marehese, accompanied by their attendants, 
left Correggio and took the road toward 
Mantua. The rest of their servants, with the 
little boy and the nurse, were to follow them 
on the succeeding day. Rossi and the -paint- 
er rode side by side, beguiling their time 
with friendly discourse. Correggio seemed 
in much better spirits than on the preceding 
evening. 

" How say you, mine excellent master !" 
observed the Marehese, in the course of con- 
versation. " You shall, this time, as I hope 
—and our Lady grant it ! be better pleased 
with Mantua than before ; and if you yet 
find some that do not quite accord with your 
views— why, I know you for a liberal man. 
I often seen you smile and jest over matters 
that would make others peevish and despond- 
ing. For Julio Romano, you will, certainly, 
live in harmony with him, for he is a sensi- 
ble, refined, most courteous gentlemen; and, 
I assure you, holds you in the highest respect; 
congratulates himself on his acquaintance 
with you, and takes it not ill in the smallest 
degree, that our sovereign has chosen you to 
point the pictures for his present to the Em- 
peror." 

" I know not, in truth," answered Correg- 
gio, smiling, " how the noble Romano coidd 
have undertaken them.. He has already 
painted more than one picture for the Em- 
peror, and will, doubtless, paint more, in his 
bold, fiery style, wherein he will surpass 
even his great master Raphael. ' His style is 
not mine. I know well how far from Raphael 
I stand ! But I, too, am a pointer." 

" That knows all Italy, and we Lombards 
are proud that you belong to us." 

"And to paint an Io, Signor Marehese, 
and a Leda, there is no artist, at this time, 
sq well fitted as Antonio Allegri." 



